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employment of No. 3 Australian squadron which had come with
them. It had been arranged that we were to equip them with
some of our Lysanders as they were intended to be an Army
Co-operation squadron. I said I would like to give them fighters.
Gladiators to start with and later Hurricanes when we had got
sufficient. He agreed and placed No. 3 R.A.A.F. unreservedly
under my direction. It was thus one of the first Tactical air
squadrons.

July s6th found me at Port Sudan after arriving in a Bombay
by way of the Red Sea coast. We came through a thick dust haze
which merged desert and sky into one, except for a sickly yellow
sun hardly visible. Port Sudan was at its worst but it had not
seemed to depress Selway and his cheerful aircrews of No. 14
Squadron. The ground crews were working under the most trying
conditions in the heat and dust, doing a fine job of work keeping
the old Wellesleys serviceable and patching up the bullet holes.
They took me to a hot swimming-pool and afterwards gave me
an excellent dinner, during which I heard some of their experi-
ences on the long bombing raids to Massawa and other Italian
objectives. Their Wellesleys were occasionally attacked at long
range by C.R.42S and they had nicknamed the pilot of one of
these Italian fighters "Pedro." "Pedro" was a cheerful aviator
who was much more concerned with doing accurate acrobatic
evolutions than being really lethal. He would fire a few rounds
at long range and then proceed with his aerial antics before
returning home, no doubt to claim a certain kill. But the Italian
pilots were not all like Pedro. In Italian East Africa they seemed
more enterprising than in Libya and particularly so after a visit
from their Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Aosta, who appeared
to stimulate their morale.

Next day Group-Captain MacdonaJd flew with me to Summit
where I talked with Larking and his lads of No. 223 Wellesley
Squadron. Their aircraft were well dispersed and camouflaged
and the conditions were better than Port Sudan. Thence ten miles
by road to Erkoweit, at 3,800 feet, where No. 47 Squadron was
encamped with Elton in charge. All these three Wellesley
squadrons were doing magnificently in their continued offensive
against the I.A.F. over difficult country and on occasions in very
bad weather; I think their success was largely due to the fine
leadership of their C.O.S I was back in Cairo the next day; it had
been a refreshing two days* visit, mentally if not physically.

Here I must make some mention of the excellent work done by
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